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dressed on letters, &c,, Esqtiire. . . . Am I married?
Not yet. And I still take opium? On Saturday                              j

nights. . . . And how do I find my health after all                             \ I

this opium-eating? In short, how do I do? Why,
pretty well, I thank you, reader. In fact, if I dared
to say the simple truth (though, in order to satisfy the
theories of some medical men, I ought to be ill), I
was never better in my life than in the spring of 1812;
and I hope, sincerely, that the quantity of claret, port,
or * London particular Madeira/ which, in all probabil-
ity, you, good reader, have taken, and design to take,
for every term of eight years during your natural life,
may as little disorder your health as mine was disor-
dered by all the opium I had taken (though in quantity
such that I might well have bathed and swum in it) for
the eight years between 1804 and 1812."

In 1816 De Quincey married a young woman named
Margaret Simpson, the daughter of a farmer living in
a cottage under Nab Scar, not far from his own at
Town End, who became devoted to his interests. He
continued to reside partly at Grasmere until the year
1830, although his literary duties necessitated his
being much at London and Edinburgh. It was in
1821 that his now famous "Confessions of an Opium
Eater" began to appear in the pages of the London                            \\\

Magazine. Afterwards his connection with Black-
wood took him a good deal to Edinburgh. Although
he and his wife did not like the idea of quitting alto-
gether the peaceful vale where she had been reared,
it became evident that it was undesirable to keep up
two houses, leaving his wife and children so muchesuming
